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The Fournal of Belles BWettres. 


The Doctor, §&c. Vols. I. and II. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman. 1834, 


(In continuation.) 


Much of the second volume is occupied with 
topographical historiettes respecting Doncaster; 
the author seems to have designed to make them 
as dull as he possibly could, apparently in ridi- 
cule of the absurdities of writers on similar sub- 
jects. We shall be excused for omitting most of 
the “ Doncastriana,” but Chapter XXIV. is 
characteristic of one of the favourite themes of 
the book, and we submit it for the admiration of 
the unsophisticated reader. 





CHAPTER XXXII. P. I. 


An Introduction to certain preliminaries essential to the 
Progress of this Work. 


The subject of these memoirs heard the bells of St. 
George’s ring for the battles of Dettingen and Cullo- 
den; for Commodore Anson’s return and Admiral 
Hawke’s victory; for the conquest of Quebec; for other 
victories, important in their day, though in the retros- 
pect they may seem to have produced little effect; and 
for more than one peace; fur the going out of the old 
style; and for the coming in of the new; for the ac- 
cession, marriage and coronation of George the 3d; 
for the birth of George the 4th; and that of all his 
royal brethren and sisters;—and what was to him a 
subject of nearer and dearer interest than any of these 
events—for his own wedding. 

What said those bells to bim that happy day? for 
that bells can convey articulate sounds to those who 
have the gift of interpreting their language, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London Town, knew by fortunate ex- 
perience. 

So did a certain father confessor in the Netherlands 
whom a buxom widow consulted upon the perilous 
question whether she should marry a second husband, 
or continue in widowed blessedness. The prudent priest 
ceemed it too delicate a point for him to decide; so he 
directed her to attend to the bells of her church when 
next they chimed—(they were but three in number)— 
and bring him word what she thought they said; and 
he exhorted her to pray in the mean time earnestly for 
grace to understand them rightly, and in the sense that 
might be most for her welfare here and hereafter, as he 
on his part would pray for her. She listened with 
mouth and ears, the first time that the bells struck up; 
and the more she listened, the more plainly they said, 
“Nempt een man, nempt een man !—Take a spouse, take 
a spouse!” * Aye, daughter!” said the confessor, when 
she returned to him with her report, “ if the bells have 
said so, so say I; and not I alone, but the apostle also, 
and the Spirit who through that apostle hath told us 
when it is best for us to marry!” Reader, thou mayest 
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thank the Leonine poet, Gummarus Van Craen, for 
this good story. 

What said the bells of Doncaster to our dear doctor 
on that happy morning which made him a whole man 
by uniting to him the rib that he till then had wanted ? 
They said to him as distinctly as they spoke to Whit- 
tington, and to the Flemish widow, 


Daniel Dove brings Deborah home. 
Daniel Dove brings Deborah home. 


But whither am I hurrying? It was not till the 
year 1761, that that happy union was effected ; and the 
fourteen years whose course of events I have re- 
luctantly, yet of necessity, pretermitted, bring us only 
to 1748, in which year the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was made. Peter Hopkins and Mrs. Hopkins were 
then both living, and Daniel. had not attained to the 
honours of his diploma, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. P. I. 


Moral interest of Topographical Works—Local Attach- 
ment, 
Let none our author rudely blame 
Who from the story has thus long digrest ; 
But for his righteous pains may his fair fame 
For ever travel, whilst his aslies rest. 
Sin Wituram Davenant. 
Reader, if thou carest little or nothing for the York- 
shire river Don and for the town of Doncaster, and for 
the circumstances connected with it, I am sorry for 
thee. My venerable friend, the doctor, was of a diffe. 
rent disposition. He was one who loved like Southey 





“uncontrolled, as in a dream 

To muse upon the course of human things; 
Exploring sometimes the remotest springs, 
Far as tradition lends one guiding gleam; 

Or following upon thought’s audacious wings 
Into futurity, the endless stream.” 


He could not only find 


——* tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,—” 


But endeavoured to find all he could in them, and for 
that reason delighted to enquire into the history of 
places and of things, and to understand their past as 
well as their present state. The revolutions of a man- 
sion house within his circuit were as interesting to him 
as those of the Mogul empire; and he had as much sa- 
tisfaction in being acquainted with the windings of a 
brook from its springs to the place where it fell into 
the Don, as he could have felt in knowing that the 
sources of the Nile had been explored, or the course 
and termiuation of the Niger. 

Hear, reader, what a journalist says upon rivers in 
the newest and most approved style of critical and pe- 
riodical eloquence! He says, and he regarded himself 
no doubt with no small complacency while so saying, 

“ An acquaintance with” rivers “ well deserves to be 
erected into a distinct science. We hai! potamology with 
a cordial greeting, and welcome it to our studies, par- 
lours, schools, reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, mechanics’ 
institutes and universities. There is no end to the in- 
terest which rivers excite. They may be considered 





physically, geographically, historically, politically, com- 
mercially, mathematically, poetically, pictorially, mo- 
rally, and even religionsly;—in the world’s anatomy 
they are its veins, as the primitive mountains, those 
mighty structures of granite, are its bones; they minis- 
ter to the fertility of the earth, the purity of the air, 
and the health of mankind. They mark out nature’s 
kingdoms and provinces, and are the physical dividers 
and subdividere of continents. They welcome the bold 
discovuver intu .» . heart of the country, to whoee coast 
the sea has borne bis adventurous bark. The richest 
freights have floated on their bosoms, and the bloodiest 
battles have been fought upon their banks. They move 
the wheels of cotton mills by their mechanical power, 
and madden the souls of poets and painters by their 
picturesque splendour. They make ecenory and are 
scenery, and lands yield no landscape without water. 
They are the best vehicle for the transit of the goode 
of the merchant, and for the illustration of the maxims 
of the moralist. The figure is so familiar, that we 
scarcely detect a metaphor when the stream of life and 
the course of time flow on into the ocean of eternity.” 

Hear, hear, oh hear! Yet the person who wrote 
this was neither deficient in feeling, nor in power; it is 
the epidemic vice prevailing in an age of journals that 
has infected him. They who frame their style ad cap- 
tandum fall into this vein, and as immediate effect is their 
object, they are wise in their generation. The public 
to which they address themselves are attracted by it, 
as flies swarm about treacle. 


We are advanced from the age of reason to the age 
of intellect, and this is the current eloquence of that 
age !—let us get into an atmosphcre of common sense. 

Topographical pursuits, my doctor used to say, tend 
to preserve and promote the civilisation of which they 
are a consequence and a proof. They have always 
prospered in prosperous countries, and flourished most 
in flourishing times, when there have been persons 
enough of opulence to encourage such studies, and of 
leisure toengage in them. Italy and the low countries 
therefore took the lead in this branch of literature; the 
Spaniards and Portuguese cultivated it in their better 
days; and beginning among ourselves with Henry VIII, 
it has been continued with increasing zeal down to the 
present time 

Whatever strengthens our loca! attachments is fa- 
vourable both to individual and national character. 
Our home—our birth-place—our native land—think for 
a while what the virtues are which arise out of the 
feelings connected with these words; and if thou hast 
any intellectual eyes thou wilt then perceive the con- 
nection between topography aud patriotism. 


“10W me a man who cares no more for one place 
than another, and [ wid show you in that same person 
one who loves nothing but himself. Beware of those 
who are homeless by choice! You have no hold on a 
human being whose affections are without a tap-root. 
The laws recognise this truth in the privileges which 
they confer upon freeholders; and public opinion ac- 
knowledges it also, in the confidence which it reposes 
upon those who have what is called a —— in the 
country. Vagabond and rogue are convertiblé terms; 
and with how much propriety any one may understand 
who knows what are the habits of the wandering 
classes, such as gypsies, tinkers and potters. © 
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Tho feeling of local attachment was possessed by 
Daniel Dove in the highest degree. Spurzheim and 
the crazyologists would have found out a bump on his 
head for its local habitation;—letting that quackery 
pass, it is enough for me to know that he derived this 
feeling from his birth as a mountaincer, and that he 
had also a right to it by inheritance, as one whose an- 
cestors had from time immemorial dwelt upon the 
sare estate. Smile not contemptuously at that word, 
ye, whose domains extend over more square miles than 
there were square roods upon his patrimony! To have 
held that little patrimuny unimpaired, as well as un- 
enlarged, through so many gencrations, implies more 
contentment, more happiness, and a more uniform 
course of steadiness and gvod conduct, than could 
be found in the proudest of your genealogies! 

The most sacred spot upon earth to him was his fa- 
ther’s hearth-stead. Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Thames, 
or Tyber, the mighty Ganges or the mightier Maranon, 
even Jordan itself, affected his imagination less than 
the Greta or Wease, as he was wont to call it, of his 
nat.ve fields; whose sounds in his boyhood were the first 
which he heard at morning and the last at night, and 
during so many peaceful and happy years made as it 
were an accompaniment to his solitary musings, as he 
walked between his father’s house and his school- 
master’s, to and fro. 

Next to that wild river Wease, whose visible course 
was as delightful to the eye and ear, as its subterranvan 
one was to the imagination, he loved the Don. He 
was not one of thuse refined persons who like to lessen 
their admiration of one cbject by comparing it with 
another. It entered as little into his mind to depreciate 
the Don because it was not a mountain stream, as it 
did into Corporal Trim’s or Uncle Toby's to think 
the worse of Bohemia because it has no sea coast. 
What if it had no falls, no rapids oF pl no 
basins whcse pellucid water might .empt Diana and 
the Oreades to bathe in it; instead of these the Don 
had beauties of its own, and utilities which give to such 
beauties when combined with them an additional 
charm. There was not a more pleasing object in the 
landscape to his eyes than the broad sail of a barge 
slowly moving between the trees, and bearing into the 
isterior of England the produce of the Baltic, and of 
the east and west. 

The place in the world which he loved best was In- 
gieton, because in that little peaceful village, as in his 
childhood it was, he had once known every body and 
every body had known him; and all his recullections ot 
it were pleasurable, till time cast over them a softening 
but a pensive hue. But next to Ingleton he loved 
Doncaster. 

And wherefore did he thus like Doncaster? Fora 
better reason than the epigrammatist could give for not 
liking Dr. Fell, though perhaps many persons have no 
better than that epigrammatist Lad in this case, for 
most of their likings and dislikings. He liked it be- 
cause he must have been a very unreasonable man if 
he had not been thankful that his lot had fallen there 
—because he was useful and respected there, contented, 
prosperous, happy; finally, because it is a very likoable 
place, being one of the most comfortable towns in 
England: for it is clean, spacious, in a salubrious situa- 
tion, well-built, well-governed, has no manufactures, 
few poor, a greater proportion of inhabitants who are 
not engaged in any trade or calling, than perhaps any 
other town in the kingdom, and moreover it sends nu 
members to parliament. 


(To be continued.) 
—<= > 


THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES, 


The new volume of the “ Memoirs of the 
Duchess of Abrantes,” brings down the events 
of the Bonaparte dynasty to about the middle of 
the peninsular war. The author was herself in 
Spain during some of the most trying scenes of 
that eventful struggle. We shall be excused for 
inserting the following at the expense of some 
other matter which was prepared for the Journal 
to-day :— 

* A regiment was sent from Burgos against a Gue- 
rilla party, uncer the Marquis of Villa Campo, and 
ordered to treat the Spaniards with the most rigorous 
severity, especially the inhabitants of Arguano, a little 
villageqmgar the famous forest of Covelleda, whose deep 
shad tersected only by narrow fyotpaths, were the 


resort of banditti and guerillas. A principal feature 


a!l our movements were notified to the insurgent chiefs, 
and the difficulty we experienced in procuring a spy or 
a guide, while these, when found, proved almost uni- 
formly treacherous, The battalion had to march through 
a frightful country, climbing rugged rocks, and cross- 
ing frozen torrents, always in dread of unforeseen and 
sudden dangers. They reached the village, but per- 
ceived no movement—heard no nvise. Some soldiers 
acvanced but saw nothing—absolute solitude reigned. 
The officer in command, suspecting an ambash, order- 
ed the utmost cireumspection. The troups entered the 
street, and arrived at a small opening, where some 
sheaves of wheat and Indian corn, and a quantity of 
loaves were still smoking on the ground, but consu'ned 
to a cinder, and swimming in floods of wine, which 
had streained from leathern skins that had evidently 
been purposely broached, as the provisions had been 
burnt, to prevont their falling into the hands of the 
French. 

** No sooner had the soldiers satisfied themselves, that 
after all their toils and dangers no refreshment was to 
be obtained, than they roared with rage.... but no 
vengeance was within reach !—All the inhabitants had 
fled !—fled into that forest, where they migit defy pur- 
sult. 

“ Suddenly cries were heard issuing from one of the 
deserted cottages amongst which the soldiers had dis- 
persed themselves, in hopes of discovering some food 
or booty; they proceeded from a young wonian hold- 
ing a child, a year old in her arms, whom the soldiers 
wore dragging before their lieutenant. 

“*Stay, Lieutenant,’ said one of them, * here is a 
woman we have found sitting beside an old one, who 
is past speaking : question her a little.’ 

*« She was dressed in the peasant costume of the Soria 
and Rioja mountains, and was pale but not trembling. 
“ «Why are you alone here ?’ asked the lieutenant. 
“ ¢T staid with my grandmother, who is paralytic and 
could not follow the rest to the forest,’ teplied she 
haughtily, and as if vexed at being obliged to drop a 
word in presence of a Frenchman: ‘ | staid to take 
care of her.’ 

« «Why have your neighbours left the village?’ 

“The Spaniard’s eyes flashed fire, she fixed on the 
lieutenant a look of strange import, and answered : 

“* You know very well; were they not all to be mas- 
sacred 2’ 

“ The licutenant shrugged his shoulders. 

“*But why did you burn the bread and wheat, and 
empty the wine skins?” & 
«That you might find nothing; as they could not 
carry them off, there was no alternative but burning 
them.’ 

“ Atthis moment shouts of joy arose, and the soldiers 
appeared carrying a number of hams, some loaves, and 
more welcome than all, several skins of wine, all dis- 
covered in a vault, the entrance to which was conceal- 
ed by the straw the old woman was lying on. The 
young peasant darted on them a glance of inferual 
vengeance, while the lieutenant, who had pondered 
with anxiety, on the destitute condition of his troops, 
and the sinking sun, rejoiced for a moment in the un- 
expected supply. But the recont poisuning of several 
cisterns, and other fearful examples patting him on his 
guard, he again interrogated the woman: * 

« * Whence come these provisions?’ _ 

“+ They are the same as those we burnt ; we conceal. 
ed them for our friends.’ 

“¢]s your :usband with yonder brigands?’ 

“ * My husband is in heaven?’ said she, lifting up ber 
eyes, ‘ he died for the good cause,—that of God and 
King Ferdinand!’ 

« * Have you any brothers amongst them ?’ 

“*] have no longer a tie..... except my poor child’ 
—and she pressed the infant to her heart....the poor 
litde creature was thin and sallow, but its large black 
eyes glistened as they turned to its mother, 

“ *Commander,’ exclaimed one of the soldiers, ‘ pray 
order divisions of the oooty, for we are very hungry, 
and devilish thirsty.”' 

«+ One moment, my children; listen,’ said he, eyeing 
the young woman, with suspicious inquisition, ‘ these 
provisions are good, I hope ?” 

“ * How should they be otherwise?’ replied the Spa- 
niard contemptaously— they were not for you.’ 

* «Well! here’s to thy health then demonia,’ said a 
young sub-lieutenant, opening one of the skins and 
preparing for a draught, but his more prudent com- 
mander still restrained him. 

“*One moment. Since this wine is good, you will 
not object to a class.’ 





of the whole Spanish war was the celerity with which 


“* Qh, dear no! as much as you please.’ 


“ And accepting the mess glass offered by the lieu- 


tenant, she emptied it without hesitation. 


“* Huzza ! huzza!’ shouted the soldiers, delighted at 
the prospect of intoxication, without danger. 

- “* And your child will drink some also,’ said the 
lieutenant ; * he is so pale, that it will do him good.’ 

“ The Spaniard had herself drunk without hesita- 
tion, but in holding the cup to her infant’s lips, ker 
hands trembled ; the motion, however, was unperceiv- 
ed, and the child also emptied his glass. Thereupon 
the provisions speedily disappeared, and all partook 
both of the food and wine. Suddenly, however, the 
infant was observed to turn livid, its features contraet- 
ed, and its mouth convulsed with agony, gave vent to 
piteous shrieks. The mother too, though her fortitude 
suppressed all complaint, could scarcely stand, and her 
distorted features betrayed her sufferings. 
“*Wretch!’ exclaimed the commandant, 
hast poisoned us ! 

“* Yes,’ said she, with a ghastly smile, falling to the 
ground, beside her child, already struggling with the 
death-rattie— Yes, | have poisoned you,—I knew you 
would fetch the skins from their hiding-place—was it 
likely you would leave a dying creature undisturbed 
ou her litter! Yes—yes—you will die, and die in per- 
dition—while I shall go to heaven—’ 

“ Her last words were scarcely audible, and the sol- 
diers did not at first comprehend the full horror of their 
situation; but as the poisun operated, the Spaniard’s 
declaration was legibly translated in her convulsed 
features. No power could longer restrain them; in 
vain their commander interposed, they repulsed him, 
and dragging their expiring victim by the hair, to the 
brink of the torrent, they threw her into it, after lace- 
rating her with more than a hundred sabre strokes. 
She uttered not a groan, As for the child, it was the 
first victin. 

“ Twenty-two men were destroyed by this exploit, 
—which | cannot call otherwise than great and heroic. 
The commander himself told me he escaped by miracle. 

“ The persuasion that the bed of death would be 
disturbed in search of booty was indeed holding us as 
savages; and such was the impression produced by the 
man who could command: ‘ Let no sanctuary deter 
your search.’ By such means were the populace from 
the beginning exasperated against us, and especialy 
by the oppressions of General D...... If the inhabit- 
ants of Argueno had not received information that 
they were to be massacred, they would ,not have taken 
the lead in massacre. 

“Such were the people amongst whom I dwelt. 
When this tale was related to me, on the eve of my 
departure from Burgos, I shuddered in contemplating 
on the murderous war of people against people! I 
trembled for the first time since my entrance into Spain.” 


No topic seems too great or too small for the 
graphic pen of Madame Junot.’ She relates 
the result of important political movements in 
the same breath with a ball or a party at a pa- 
lace. The annexed is part of her account of 
the carrying off the pope from Rome :— 


* Passing, the next morning, through Viterbé, Radet 
perceived an alarming degree of fermentation in the 
popular mind; he hurried the postilions through the 
necessary operation of changing horses, and hearing 
on all sides, cries which threatened an interruption to 
his important mission, he called out, ‘On your knees! 
the holy father is about to give you his blessing.’ 

“ The people prostrated themselves in an instant, 
and when all their faces were in the dust, Radet, him- 
self violently applying the whip to the horses, drove 
off with the rapidity of an arrow, and without the 
assistance of the postilions, leaving the inhabitants of 
Viterbo to vent, in harmless maledictions, that rage 
against us, which in another minute would have pro- 
bably exhibited itself in a more dangerous mannez.” 


CHESS——-A GRAND FETE IN PARIS. 


“ The queen of Naples determined not to miss such 
an opportunity of distinguishing. herself in the most 
striking manner, by the cortrivance of a quadrille of 
extraordinary splendonr and taste. I had brought from 
Madrid two volumes containing all the Spanish cos- 
tumes—a very rare work, which en passant, be it ob- 
served, her majesty having honoured on this occasion, 
never returned to me. However, she found nothing 
in it to suit her purpose, nothing extraordinary. At 
Despréaux, the director in chief of the court ballets 
proposed a quadrille, not to be danced, but played, 
upon an oil cloth of coloured squares, for this good 
good reason, because it should represent a game of 
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echess. The words were no sooner pronounced than 
approved ; the quadrille was regulated, the costuine 
settled, the parts distributed, and the dramatis persone 
invited to rehearse every morning in the great gallery 
of the palace Elysée, whither the queen of Naples bad 
by this time reinoved from the Tuileries. Sixteen ladies 
of the same height, among whom I remember the 
queen of Naples, the princess of Neufchatel, Madame 
Regnauld, Madame Duchatel, Madame de Rovigo, 
Madame de Colbert, Madame de Canisy and myself, 
were chosen to represent the pawns, and were disfigur- 
ed by an odious Egyptian costume in imitation of the 
mummies, composed of a very scanty petticoat of white 
gros-de-naples, surmounted by a short wrapper in 
stripes of blue and silver or red and gold, drawn close 
round the body, with tight sleeves of white gros-de-na- 
ples. The head dress was that of the sphinx as repre- 
sented in sculpture,—tolerably becoming to such of us 
who had regular features, but in which the queen of 
Naples looked remarkably ill. The Duchess de Rovigo 
placed the bandeau forward upon her forehead, and 
looked extremely well in it. For my own part, I was 
very indifferent as to the effect of the head-dress, for 
the whole costume was su frightful that I could not 
endure to think of it. The two queens, Madame de 
Bassano and Madame de Barral, were sumptuously 
attifed in theatrical majesty, and both looked very 
handsome. The head-dress of the knights was like 
ours, but they were furnished in the fashion of tails, 
with the hinder parts of a horse made of wicker work, 
with which appendage they performed the centaur’s 
part toadmiration. The fools, (bishops in the Eng- 
lish game), were the best of the party; their fool’s 
caps were trimmed with silver bells and silk tassels of 
the colour of their side, and each held.a pretty bauble 
belled like the cap. Messieurs Anatole and Eugene 
de Montesquiou, Jules and Ernest de Canouville, de 
Septeuil, de Curneux, and Fritz-purtales, were among 
the.representatives of the bishops, knights, and kings. 
‘The places of the rooks were taken by four gentlemen, 
one of whom wa the same M. de Ponte who had 
nearly trodden me down, at the Hotel-de-Ville, and 
wha’ was hingelf a tolerable representative of the 
tower ‘ot London without the addition of the wicker 
tower, coyered with painted cloth, in which the lower 
part yfehis person and those of his culleagues were 
ensépnced. Two magicians, armed with long wands, 
were mounted on raised platforms as players of the 
fame ; it was said that the emperor took this disguise, 
but I cannot answer for the fact. 

“ The game or rather the ballet was not long; the 
queen of Naples, as the blue king’s pawn made a chaseé 
forward, and was met by the red queen’s pawn with 
a similar manevuvre ; the second move on our side was 


~danced by me, who having been placed beside the 


queen of Naples advanced to support her; the red 
pawg did the sume, Then to the tune of the Zephyr 
succeeded a very vulgar offe, in high favour just then 
inthe streets of Paris, and the first pawn taking her 
adversary, by a swing round with one hand led her 
prisoner to the boundary of the exchequer, and was 
herself captured by her opponent. The blue magician 
then touched a knight, the red one a fool, each ad- 
vanced with his appropriate step, the blue knight 
moved again, and a few foolish steps on the part of 
the.red, with a chassé of the blue queen, speedily end- 
ed the game by the scholar’s mate. 

“ Would any one betieve that this stupid ballet was 
rehearsed for a fortnight! At length the great day 
arrived, and we all repaired to the Elysée to form 
under the banner of our leading pawn. Here we pass- 


. ed in review before the king of Naples, who to his 


habitual gasconade, adding now the Neapolitan patois 
which he had learnt in his conversations with the laz- 
saroni, who become an incomparable buffoon. He 
possessed, however, so many excellent qualities that 
we could not but overlook a few absurdities. 

“ We set out by fours in a carriage to M. Mare- 
scalchi’s, except the rooks,—and how they got there 1 
never Icarned. My companions were Madame Du- 
chatel, Eugéne de Montesquiou, and one of the Mes- 
sicurs de Canouville. On entering the street Faubourg 
St-Honore, my ccachman suffered himself to be thrown 
out of the line which followed the queen’s carriage, 
and had little chance of breaking into it again. We 
applied for assistance to a blockhead of a sentinel, who 
knew nothing but his pass-word, and understood no 
more about the queen of Naples than he would of a 
Grock oration; at length, M. de Montesquiou, quite 
out of patience, and not without cause, for the quad. 
rille would certainly be waiting for us, perceived a 
sergeant, and hoping for better success with bim, call- 


ed to him, with some difficulty thrust his head out of 
the carriage window, and said to him with as much 
authority as if he had been in uniform: ‘ Sir, wil you 
sce that an opening is made in the line for this car- 
riage, it belongs to the governor of Paris.’ The ser- 
geant approached; by the light of the lamps and 
torches distinguished a high pointed cap of beuutiful 
sky blue, surrounded with a multitude of little silver 
bells, which, kept in continual motion by poor Eugene's 
suppressed anger, produced in concert with those of 
the bauble that he extended by way of assisting his 
gesticulation,—the prettiest dingdong imaginable. 
The sergeant looked all amazement, listened, and 
looked again, then turning his bridic, exclaimed with 
a loud laugh, ‘the governor of Paris, forsooth! so, 
this merry Andrew wants to make a fool of me!’ 

“ [t was only on drawing his head back into the car- 
riage, where we were all laughing extravagantly, that 
M. Eugene de Moutesquiou discovered that his fool’s 
cap was not exactly the sort of helmet likely to ensure 
the obedience of a sergeant in charge of the pass- 
word ; and we were obliged to leave the care of reco- 
vering his place to the coachman, indemnifying 
ourselves with the mirth the adventure had created. 

“ We found the party waiting for us accordingly ; 
and immediately on our arrival, twe savages brought 
an immense oil-cloth, on which a chess board was 
painted in red and blue into the great saloon, and 
spread their carpet. The orchestra then struck up 
the tune of our march and we entered in procession 
two and two. The magicians mounted their platform, 
the pawns and pieces took their respective places, all 
to the sound of a martial air, the blue magician touch. 
ed his pawn on the head with his wand, and the ballet 
began, I believe this whimsical piece proved more 
amusing to the spectators, than it had been to the 
parties concerned in its production.” 


—>— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine; compris- 
ing general pathology, the nature and treat- 
ment of diseases, Sc. &c., with numerous 
prescriptions for medicines recommended, a 
copious bibliography, &c. By James Cop- 
land, M. D., Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c.—Boston: Lilly, “Wait, 
Colman & Holden. Parts 1 and 2, 1834. 


The title of this work led us to fear some de- 
ficiency in its execution; for where so much is 
promised, disappointment is too apt to follow. 
But after a careful examinatign of two numbers, 
each embracing nearly 300 pages, we are con- 
vinced that this Dictionary will prove one of the 
best that has hitherto appeared—and for the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the first place, the work is 
not a mere compilation from its predecessors; 
but its articles, so far as we have had leisure to 
inspect them, are written with all the light of 
modern pathological discoveries, which so ad- 
mirably and so practically distinguish the present 
epoch of medicine. Again, the pages of Dr. 
Coplaud’s Dictionary are not devoted to the tri- 
vial minutiz of collateral science; but, as the 
title sets forth, to the nature and treatment of 
diseases—their pathology, and whatever in fact 
has a practical application. The articles are 
well written, and we may especially cite that on 
the Blood, which is truly the most comprehen- 
sive and instructive chapter we have met with 
on that subject. The article Brain is managed 
with equal ability; and that on Arts and Em- 
ployments as Causes of Disease, may be read 
with advantage not only by physicians, but by 
every member of the community. It is, more- 
over, gratifying to observe that the editor ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with American 
medical literature; for he freely quotes our best 
writers, and canvasses their opinions without 
prejudice. 

As every physician finds it necessary to have 





a dictionary of his art, we can confidently re- 


commend this in two important respects—its 
intrinsic merits and its cheapness; in neither of 
which is it surpassed by any similar publication. 
It is said to meet with an unprecedented sale. 


— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The following is the character of the Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy which are continued in the 
present number of the “ Library,” from the London 
New Monthly Magazine for March, 1834. 


“ Mr. Carne is too well known as a lively and inte- 
resting character to require any commendation of ours. 
Who has not read * Letters from the East,’ and a va- 
riety of other beautiful specimens of genuine sentiment 
and excellent writing from the pen of this amiable de- 
lineator of general nature? and it is their own fault if 
they have not risen from the perusal enlightened and 
improved. We aseure them that this volume is worthy 
to take its place with the best of its predecessors. ‘The 
‘ Letters from Switzerland and Italy,’ possess al! the 
interest of a romantic story; affecting incidents, glow- 
ing scenery, profound reflections, lively, sparkling, and 
sometimes pensive remarks, enrich and adorn every 
page; we might select many pleasing illustrations to 
confirm this statement.” 


We nover take up the * Young Lady’s Book,” pub- 
lished in Boson, without increased adroiration of its 
beautiful contents. No similar work issued in this 
country has ever attained to such perfection in its orna- 
ments or contents; w2 have had some difficulty in con- 
vincing others that the wood cuts are of American 
production, but such is undoubtedly the fact. It 
aspires to be a perennial, and it surely will be, for all 
the annuals put together do not equal it in value or 
beauty, either exteriorly or in real merit. It is truly 
a superb gift for a father, brother, or lover to pre- 
sent to a lady. The work has reached a third edi- 
tion. We shall not be accused of imitating the pro. 
fessed puffers when we express a wish that it may 
reach every young lady’s boudoir in the country, to 
improve their minds, extend their knowledge and de- 
light their sense of sight. Much as we like musig, if 
the choice were between the Young Lady’s Book and 
a piano, we should prefer the former for a ward of our 


own, and this we say without reservation. 
7 


One evening when some of Dr. Kenrick’s works were 
mentioned, Goldsmith said he had never heard of them; 
upon which Dr. Johnson observed, “ Sir, he is one of 
the many who have made themselves public, without 
making themselves known.” 

Dr. Johnson remarked of Sheridan that “ he neither 
wanted parts nor literature; but his vanity and Quix- 
otism obscured his merits.” Many will feel disposed 
to apply this to our Mr. Cooper. 

A translation of Peter Simple has already appeared 
in Paris, and one in German is in progress. 

Tutti Frutti, Prince Puckler Muskau’s new book 
consists of pictures of nature, romantic traditions, hu- 
morous sketches of customs and manners, anecdotes of 
Napoleon, Marshals Lefevre, Davoust, the late Empe- 
ror Alexander, Prince Metternich, and other distin- 
guished characters; the congress at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
the Court of Prussia, &c. &c.; with a Biogsaphical 
Sketch of the author. We have it under consideration 
for the “ Library.” The following is from a London 
paper : 

There is a droll account in it of a drama performed by 
dogs and monkeys at Breslau: it is a pity they are not 
brought to Drury Lane or Covent Garden, where clever 
legitimate novelties are so sadly wanted. The prima 
donna of this temple of “ Thalia Canina” was a charm- 
ing poodle, called Madame Batavia, and the darling ot 
the Breslavians, as we doubt not she would be of the 


Cockneys. Two monkeys, armed as knights, tilted 
furiously for her ; but Madame herself was the wonder. 





“ No language can do justice to her inimitable pow- 
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ers as a danseuse; first she bounded on three legs, 
then upon two, afterwards upon one side, then changed 
to the other, now on cross-legs, and ended by hopping 
about upon one. Not even Taglioni herself, who is 
certainly highly accomplished in the use of her legs, 
will ever be able to arrive at this grade of perfection, for 
a most palpable reason—because she has but two!” 

The waiters at Breslau do not appear to be so ac- 
complished, for the prince tells us: : 

“ As my wine was bad and sour, 1 demanded in an 
under tone of voice, as the waiter passed my chair, if 
he had no other? ‘ Yes, every sort, my good sir, and 
one over,’ was the answer, loud enough for the whole 
company to hear. This sally was followed by another 
peal of laughter. ‘How happy, thought I, are these 


citizens of Breslau, for how little amuses them !” 


We are glad of an anecdote of the blunt and gallant 
Blucher, to revive his recollection amongst us. His 
statue in Berlin is, it seems, upon a pedestal “so small 
that the tield-marshal appears to balance himself with 
difficulty ; perhaps it was intended to remind him of 
the contracted, arduous position in which he was placed 
at the commencement of his brilliant career. On a 
parade day, at Berlin, as the gallant old hero, so ap- 
propriately called by his soldiers, Marshal Vorwarts 
(forward), was riding past the statue, he observed a boy 
supporting himself on the pedestal by the legs of the 
figure ; ‘Come down, my fine fellow,’ cried the veteran, 
good-humouredly ; ‘do you not see that I have scarcely 
room there myself?’ ” 


Babbage’s Calculating Machine.—Dr. Lardner deli- 
vered recently an interesting lectuge on Babbage’s Cal- 
culating Machine before the Royal Institution, in which 
he stated that the principle on which the machine was 
founded was one of a perfectly general nature, and that 
the machine was therefore applicable to numerical ta- 
bles of every kind, and that it was capable not only of 
computing and printing with perfect accuracy an un- 
limited number of copies of every numerical table 
which has ever been hitherto wanted, but also it is 
demonstrable that it is capable of printing every table 
which can ever be required hercafter. _ It appears that 
the front elevation of the calculating machinery wil? 
present soven upright columns, each consisting of 
eighteen cages of wheel-work; the mechanism in each 
cage being identically the same, and eonsisting of two 
parts, one capable of transmitting addition from the 
left to the right, and the other capable of transmitting 
the process of carrying upwards; for it appears that 
all calculation is by this machinery reduced to the 
process of addition. There will, therefore, be one hun- 
dred and thirty-six repetitions of the same train of 
wheel-work, each acting upon the other, and the pro. 
cess of addition with which the pen would be going on 
successively from figure to figure will here be per- 
formed simultaneously, and, as the mechanism cannot 
err, with unfailing accuracy. The results of this calcu- 
lating mechanism are transferred by proper mechanical 
means to the printing machinery, and their types are 
moved by wheel-work, and brought successively into 
the proper position to leave their impressions on a 
plate of copper: this copper serves as a mould from 
which stereotyped plates without limit may be taken. 

The Aligemeine Zeitung notices the discovery of a 
new principle in the construction of stringed instrn- 
ments, particularly pianofortes, by Messrs. Danckell 
and Greiner, of Munich, the former of whom has for a 
considerable time directed his attention to the theory 
and principle of acoustics. They have produced a 
pianoforte, the general characteristics of which consist 
in this, that the new instrument to which the principle 
is applied is systematically, and in strict accordance 
with that principle, divided into several parts, the me- 
chanical part and the acoustic existing therein distinctly 
and independently of each other, the latter constituting 
in this instance the instrument itself, which, from its pe- 
culiar formation and nice proportions, proclaims it at 
one view to be entirely distinct and a consistent whole. 


cal certainty, and upon a sure foundation, be constructed 
of equally good quality, evenness, and excellence of 
tone, the same as the other. Although the experimental 
tpianoforte made at Munich can scarcely be termed a 
perfect one, yet it agreeably surprises by its power, 
sonorous fulness, and charming colouring of tone. 
great addition is the new and beautiful mechanism in 
the downward action of the hammers, contrived in 
strict keeping with the acoustic part of the instrument, 
and which cannot be otherwise but acceptable to the 
pianist, inasmuch as it offers the greatest possible fa- 
cility of exeeution, obviating all the difficulty commonly 
experienced in dactyls. The outward form isa pleasing 
square, anc the whole simple and uncomplicated. 


VARIETIES. 


G. & C. & H. Carvill have published, in a small neat 
duodecimo, “ Naval Stories,” by William Legget.. These 
stories have all been published in different periodical 
works, and are now for the first time collected into a 


Washington’s Manuscript papers and books.—An act 
was passed at the iate session of congress, appropriating 
$25,000, for the purchase of “the manuscript papers, 


truth, and because he has learned to be more moderate * 


was in the enthusiasm of youth. 

Majendie has given a scale of the pulse, which states 
that the difference in frequency between that of the in- 
fant and the aged is more than double. The scale is: 
at birth, 130 to 140 a minute ; one year, 120 to 130; at 
two years, 102 to 110; three years, 90 to 100; seven 
years, 85 to 90 ; fourteen years, 80 to 85; adult age, 75 
4 80, first old age, 65 to 75; confirmed old age, 60 to 
It is said that the dry rot in oak may be prevented 
by placing the timber in a vat prepared for the purpose, 
with bark, in a mode similar to that used in tanning. 
The wood ought previously to be formed into the 
shape in which it is intended to be used. 

The Académie Royale des Sciences, Arts, et Belles 
Lettres, of Caen, annotnced, at its last public sitting, 
that at its next annual meeting in 1835, a gold medal, 
valued at 300 francs, would be awarded to the author 
of the best essay on the causes which, in the thirteenth 
century, promoted the development of the arts,sciences, 
letters, and industry in Normandy. The essays must 
be sent to the secretary before March 15. 

Some interesting discoveries have recently been made 
in the Terre del Annonciata, near Naples. The Mar- 
quess Munciante has discovered the remains of an an- 
cient wall, and a small temple in very beautiful pre- 
servation, which are supposed to be the fragments of 
some ancient ruined city, or the commencement of a 


in his expectations of unattainable perfection than he.. 


and a portion of the printed books of General George 
Washington.” These papers are to be deposited in the 
department of state. 

Neglect of Genius.—Of Cuyp, the painter, now so 
much admired, we are informed that it was not for 
more than a century after his death that his genius 
was properly estimated by his countrymen ; that down 
to the year 1750, there is no instance, in all the Dutch 
catalogues, to which the compiler has referred, of any 
picture by this artist having sold for more than thirty 
florins, something less than three pounds! Their value, 
it is said, was first made known by English amateurs, 
and their demand for them first affected the price at 
the sale of M. Slingelant, in 1785. Of their increasing 
value the following is a curious proof. A landscape, 
now in the possession of Mr. Perkins, then sold for the 
supposed high price of 50/., subsequently, in 1798, it 
brought 2611, in 1806, 370 guineas, and in 1828, its 
present possessor gave for it no less than 1,365/.!— 
Atheneum. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Musicians is announced 
by M. Fetis, and cannot fail to prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the musical student and amateur. 

An interesting publication in the class of Memoirs is 
now appearing at Paris, the Souvenirs of the Marchio- 
ness de Créquy, a distinguished Grande Dame of the 
ancien regime, embracing the extraordinary space of 
ninety years (from 1710 to 1800)-in a life which was 
prolonged above a century. The book is said to be full 
of new and curious anecdotes, and striking portraits of 
the authoress’s contemporaries; and she has attached 
herself in a particular manner to refute and correct the 
statements of the Duke of St. Simon’s Memoirs. Two 
volumes have appeared, and two more will complete 
the work, 

Monsignor Mai has just published the seventh and 
eighth volumes of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Col- 
lectio, from the Vatican MSS. These will probably be 
the last which we shall owe to his care, as we aro sorry 
to hear that he has relinquished the office of Prefect 
of the Vatican Library, being called to other functions 
of the church. The seventh volume contains chiefly 
inedited theological treatises of the Greek Fathers, and 
also an important repertory of old laws of the times of 
the Eastern Empire. In the eighth volume is a new 
edition of the famous Chronicle of Eusebius, with the 
additions by St, Jerome, being an improvement on the 
former edition of 1818, 

Certain eminent manufacturers of figures in England 
lately shipped off for India and the Ganges no fewer 
than 500 newly manufactured idols for sale. Two 
missionaries went out in the ship which is te convey 
the idols to the place of destination. 

Wisdom and Experience.—“ When I was a young 
man,” says John Wesley, “ I was sure of every thing; 
but in a few years, finding myself mistaken in a thou- 
sand instances, I became not half so sure of most things 
as before.” A*process something like this operates 
upon every rational being ; and hence it is, that as a 
man grows older, he becomes less violent and dogmati- 
cal in politics, and every thing else; not that he is less 
ardently attached to the cause of truth, but because he 





By this discovery one instrument may, with mathemati- 


has discovered that he has often mistaken falsehood for 


third subterranean city, like Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Major Downing’s Letters have been republished in 
y are much admired. Both Lives of 
David Crockett have also been republished in London. 
A volume of twenty sheets cost in Germany, for 1000, 
or two reams per sheet, 16/. 10s. for paper, and 13/. 10s. 
for printing; other expenses various. The same volume 
in England would cost 45/. for paper, and 42/. for 
printing, besides advertising 25/. i. e. 112/. instead of 
30/. taking engraving, author, &c. as equal in each 


List of New Books published in Loudon 


Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, by Wm. 
Beckford, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Thirty Years’ Correspond» 
ence between Bishop Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq., 
edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D. 2 vols, 8vo. 
The Auto-Biography, Times, Opinions, and Contempo- 
raries of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. Le- 
ends and Stories of Ireland, by S. Lover, Esq. Second 
Essays on the Antediluvian Age, by the Rev. 
W. B. Winning, M. A. 8vo. The Existence of other 
Worlds peopled with Living and Intellectual Beings, 
by A. Copland, Esq. 12mo. 
nal, by W. and R. Chambers. 
Home and Abroad, by Mrs. Jameson, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
The Holy Bible, with the Practical Observations of the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, 2 vois. imperial 8vo. 


Spirit of Chambers’ Jour- 
Visits and Sketches at 





LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. St. John is preparing a work of fiction, illus- 
trative of oriental manners, entitled Tales of Rama- 


In the press—A Treatise on Primary Geology, an 
Examination both Practical and Theoretical of the 
older Formations, by Dr. H. S. Boase. 


PHew American Pubdlications. 


Harpers’ Family Library, No. 70.—A Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Persia, from the earliest ages 
to the present time, with a detailed account of its re- 
sources, government, population, natural history, and 
character of its inhabitants, particularly of the wander- 
ing tribes, including a description of Afghanistan and 
Beloochisten. By James B. Fraser, in 1 vol. 12mo. with 
a map, and several engravings on wood. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s works, vol. 3. 12mo. pp. 404. New 
York: Harpers, 1834. 

A Digested Index of all the Reported Decisions in 
Law and Equity of the Supreme Courts of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with an appendix, &c. 
gory’s Mechanics, first American edition. Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Hart. 


Tanner’s American Traveller. Philadelphia: H. 8. 
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